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FLOWFRS 


U Nder the Rose—an antique splendid vision 
) Of festivals in old Pompeiian halls, 

All gold and color and light, the phrase recall 
Voices of singing-girls and flutes, Elysian 
Dreams of delight. But none may dare disclose 
Aught that he hears—for from the painted walls 
A rain of roses, white, red, golden, falls: 
Silence, the little god, bids lips to close, 

Under the Rose. 
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SILENCI 


To-day a gold chrysanthemum she gave me 

If in my button-hole the sun I wore, 

I were less proud of it. But nevermore 

Will I relate how I did then behave me, 

Nor what I said, and she. For wearisome 

Is he who too long occupies the floor; 

Men jeer at him, ingenuous, fora bore : 

Silence, the little god, bids hearts be dumb, 
Under the ** Mum,”’ 
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Table Waters”? 


idapted 
‘*NO DINNER OR BANQUET IS CONSIDERED «EN REGLE’* WITHOUT ‘JOHANNIS.’ 
Sold at all First-class Places, and by leading Grocers and Wine Merchants. 
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~GAMELAND 


GAMELAND, the gentle sportsman’s illustrated magazine 











fishing, is the only magazine of the rod and gun. It is brimful of good ng 2 7 
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tone engravings relative to forest, field and stream, and treats exhausti f can 

woodcraft, landscape and natural history. Besides, it reviews aM the resort nd te ; 






places to shoot and fish. It is on every club and home library table of 








Terms: One volume, in 12 monthly parts, one dollar, postage free. T} 


z5 cents. Nosample copies. Address 


GAMELAND, 1267 Broapy 
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One trial of ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLAST- 
ERS will convince the most skeptical of their 


merits. 


The eminent Henry A. Mort, Jr. Ph.D., F.C.S., late Gov- 


ernment Chemist, certifies : 


**My inve 


valuable 


tigation of ALLCOCK Ss Porot 
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Of exceptional purity and excellence. 


for the purpose London Lancet. 
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It mixes well with Wines and Spirits, the peculiar softness, which its natural gas lends to the taste, rendering it :dmin 
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REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS & CUFFS. 
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DANTE. PUBENS. ANGELO. —-— RAF 4AEL.MURILLO. TASSO. 
The best and most economical COLLARS and CUFFS 





Try them—You will like them. 
LOOKWELL. FITWELL. 
WEAR WELL. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of TEN collars or FIVE 
pairs of cuits, 
A Sample collar and a pair of cuffs sent by mail for SIX 
CENTS. 
Address, giving size and style wanted. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby St., Boston, 
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27 SCHOOL STREET, BOST!N, MASS 


are now ready and for sale at 
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nue Hotel, and 212 Broadway POLO AND RACING BRE! “HES, 
(cor. Fulton Street), New-York ; RIDING TROUSE! 
340 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 193 LEGGINGS, ETC 
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A QUESTION OF ETIQUETTE 


He power of doing and saying the correct 
thing at the right moment, is a gift vouch- 
safed to but few. And it is by no means 

to be classed with those simpler acquirements 
which, Dogberry tells us, come by nature. The 
tactful hostess, who knows instinctively how to 
bring congenial people together, giving them, not 
merely the freedom of her house for a few hours, 
but that feeling of unrestraint which brings out 
the best that is in them, is a being born, not 
made. 

And so might instances of the rare powers be- 
stowed on a chosen few, be cited indefinitely. But 
does it net seem that certain other proprieties of 
conduct are within the reach of all? Of any one, 
in fact, capable of applying the most elementary 
rules of common-sense and good breeding ? ; 

That such is not the case, is made evident by 
the columns of answers to anxious correspondents, 
which, in many periodicals, have become a regular 
feature, and which can lie under no suspicion of 
genuineness, since no one human brain could invent 
the varieties of inanity therein displayed. 

Very good advice these enquirers get on all 
points of conduct, from the proper use of the 
tinger-bowl to the wisest thing to do in the crises 
of their love-attairs. The surprising, and indeed, 
distressing thing is, that it is not alone the simple 
minded villager, student of the “home” column 
of the agricultural paper, who seems to stand 
in need of this valuable advice. There are 
many people in exalted stations, alas, who also 
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betray sad need of timely, “ Thou Shalt Not” ad- 
monitions. 

It is needless to allude more particularly to a 
recent incident, where, at an ill-chosen moment, the 
wife of the President made a bid for a cheap sort 
of popularity by a totally unnecessary parade of the 
domestic attections. . 

The newspapers have already spread abroad de- 
tailed accounts of the scene, which would not here 
be mentioned except to utter a protest against such 
exhibitions of ill-timed sentimentality. Although 
the traditions of dignity and delicate reserve of 
manner in public places and on public occasions, 
seem to have gone out with the minuet and the 
habit of respect for parents, certain canons of re- 
finement still exist which forbid the parade of feel- 
ings and acts usually felt to be sacred. 

Aside from these almost primary ideas of what is 
good taste and what is bad, the position ot chiet 
magistrate of this nation is too exalted to be trifled 
with on the occasion of the most solemn function 
possible in a Republic, by the tactless intrusion of 
personal affairs. “The White House is not a home 
nor a nursery, but the “ Executive Mansion” of a 
great nation, where the ruler of that nation should, 


for the time being, 


g, etface his private attairs, or, at 
least, not seek to obtrude them upon the public. 

It is to be hoped that we have seen the last of 
the osculation of feminine relatives as a part of In- 
auguration Day ceremonies. On two occasions 
already self-respecting Americans have been morti- 
fied by this inappropriate exhibition of gush, and it is 
about time a protest was entered against a repetition 
of any such belittlement of a great occasion. 








VOGUE 


COULDN’T GET OUT OF IT 
Mr. Norris: 
had me.” 
Mrs. Norris: 
Mr. Norris: 


“ Yes, my dear, there’s where you 


“ Where was that? ” 
“© At the altar.” 


SOCIETY VS. GENIUS 
(AT OLD POINT COMFORT) 


Hits: “ Who is that over-dressed, common- 
place looking woman by the piano ? ” 

Hurts: “ My boy, you mustn’t allude to her in 
that way. That’s Mrs. Van Gilt of New York. She 
created a great sensation last winter by inviting 
Brayne, the musical genius, to her house, and mak- 
ing him eat with the servants. 
course, but it tickled her guests to death.” 


WHAT, INDEED? 
HunkER: ‘ Do you propose to marry, Spatts ?”’ 
Spatts: * Well, what other object would I 


have in proposing ? ” 


A MODERN EXQUISITE 


SHE: * Don’t you think his manners are very 
easy °”’ 
He: “Very, very. 


beginners.’”’ 


SQ : 


f i 


LEGGY GAME 


“ What did you bag on your hunting trip? ” 
“© Ny trousers.” 


He didn’t like it, of 


Admirably adapted for 





sO HE MAY 
FANGLE: “A man is not necessarily a floor- 
walker because he walks the floor.” 
Cumso: * That’s so. He may be a parent.” 
UNDOUBTEDLY REAL 


He (jealous of his 


rival): ‘There is 
one thing about 
Count Minklini 
that is unquestion- 


ably not bogus.” 
SHE: “ What’s 
that?” 
He: “His finan- 


cial necessities.” 


A WORK OF SCIENCE 


He: “ Her com- 
plexion is simply 
superb. I admire it 
immensely.” 

SHE: “But I did 
not know that you 
were interested in chemistry.” 





QUITE A TRAVELER 


SNooPER: “I’d have you know 
I come of a good family.” 

RIcKETTs: ‘You must have 
traveled a long distance.” 


A LONG FUTURE 
BLooBuMPER—* Cicero said: 
‘ ‘To live long, it is necessary to live 

slowly.’ ” 
Spatts: “ Then Philadelphia is 
admirably prepared for immortality.” 


INHERITED IT 
“Gentlemen,” said the captured 
train robber, “I acknowledge I am 
in the wrong, but I am not entirely to 
blame. My father was a car porter.” 


HE’s ENTITLED TO ONE 
Twynn: * You 
sion, you say? Why, how did you 
suffer in the war?” — 
Tripcett: “I caught cold in 
the draft.” 


want a pen- 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


Van Arnpr: “ What do you generally take for 
> 


a headache? 


De Switt: “ A champagne supper.’’ 
PI 
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OF INTEREST TO HER 


Was a long time making up my mind to go to 
W ashington for Mr. Cleveland’s inaugura- 
tion. I had a vivid recollection of my sut- 
ferings when General Harrison took the oath of 
othce, and | had then and there solemnly sworn to 
my inner self that never again should the spread 
eagle so triumph over my judgment and discretion 
as to carry me to the seat of government for that 
most barbarous of all ceremonials. ‘To sit for 
three hours in the open air in a cutting Northeast 
wind, to be snowed upon, rained upon, beaten 
upon by sleet, ice and hail, to have your new 
spring suit rained by being crushed and wrinkled 
under ulster and waterproof, to lose your voice and 
mislay your temper, and teel ready to pour abuse 
and invective upon every human being with whom 
you come in contact, without the power to make 
yourself heard, or awaken one atom of sympathy in 
the millions who surround you—this is what I ex- 
perienced four years ago—and what I never in- 
tended to endure again. 


But the receipt of a card of invitation from Mrs. 
Vice-President Morton to the reception that she 
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gave on the first of March, as a welcome to the 
new Vice-President and his colleagues among the 
Cabinet officers, made me pause; and an urgent 
letter coming at the same time from an old school 
friend, asking me to spend Inauguration week at 
her dainty little home on Connecticut Avenue, 
changed the whole complexion of the thing, and | 
packed my trunk to do honor to Mr. Cleveland 
without delay . Beyond the trifling inconvenience 
of having two and sometimes three persons, irre- 
spective ‘of size, sex or color, in every section of 
the sleeper in w hich I found my self, and being 
consequently obliged to vacate my berth in favor 
of a man and his wife and twin babies , and spend 
the night sitting bolt upright in another car, noth- 
ing really to complain of in an inauguration train 
occurred on my journey. 


At ten o’clock, on the evening of my arrival, | 
found myself in the Vice-President’s sumptuous 
mansion, and courtesying before that most gracious 
and graceful of hostesses, Mrs. L. P. Morton. Of 
all the women I have ever seen doing the honors 
of official life she is incomparably the most 
charming. Had she been born a queen, 
anarchists and nihilists would have been obliterated 
from her realms by the magic of her voice and 
presence,—and | have often “thought that had the 
unhappy Marie Antoinette possessed the tact and 
magnetism of this native-born American half the 
horrors of the French revolution might have been 
There was an amazing glitter of dia- 


radicals, 


averted. 

monds and precious stones, of gold lace, orders and 

jewels, in the Vice- President’s rooms that night. 

‘The diplomatic corps were especially refulgent, and 
their wives, their sisters and their aunts wore all 
the family ind official jewels that they could gather 
together. ‘The men shone brav ely and looked 
well, | yut the women wore their jewels as a house- 
maid dons her cap and apron, perfunctorily, and as if 
they could not help it. Poor Madame Romero was 
loaded down with bright colors, an ill-made grown 
and rubies, amethysts. and sapphires sewed on to 
long tags of parti-colored ribbon, which turned and 
twisted in the crowd, and looked—well—like bits 
of ‘colored glass on a circus rider’s gown. 


Mrs. Morton herself was exquisitely gowned in 
sea-green and very faint pink, and her pearls and 
diamonds were most advantageously disposed on 
neck, arms and hair. Her daughter, Miss Edith 
Morton, is a tall and very handsome ‘girl, with her 
mother’s coloring and Mr. Morton’s straight-cut 
features. She was dressed entirely in white, in a 
simple Empire gown with trimmings of crystal 
With all due def- 


and beauties, the: 


beads and broad satin ribbons. 

erence to the Washington belles 
New York women were infinitely more chic, and 
as for the dignitaries from Western States, who 
brought their store clothes and all their gold and 
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silver jewelry to adorn themselves for the occasion, 
some of them were distinctly nineteenth century 
They were high- born and high-bred look- 
ing, however, in comparison to many who graced 
the Pension Building, a few nights later, for the 
Inaugural Ball. 


curios, 


In justice to resident Washingtonians it must be 

admitted that they rarely attend these qui adrennial 
functions, and when they do go, their stay is short. 
The presidential party on this occasion remained 
not more than an hour and were of course the cen- 
tre of observation. Mrs. Cleveland looked very 
fagged and worn. She has lost the exquisite fresh- 
ness of her first youth and has taken on a look of 
matronly dignity, which may be more in con- 
formity with her position and her husband’s age, 
but is certainly not as attractive as the charming 
girlishness of face and manner that distinguished 
her when she first came to W ashington six or 
A group of New Yorkers and 
W ashington dignitaries, with Mrs. Paran Stevens 
conspicuous} at their head, were grouped in the 
centre of the ball-room and were distinctly orna- 
mental. But I had seen them, and many like 
them before, and I therefore gave my undivided 
attention, to the fashions and costumes, the like of 
which I certainly never had seen oa scarcely 
think I ever shall see again. 

There was one lady trom North Dakota, who 
had been a candidate for Senator in the late contest 
in that State, whose costume of gold and black was 
fearfully and wonderfully 


seven years ago. 


There were 
others, who wore hats and plumes with low-necked 
gowns and trains, and still others with very elabo- 


made. 


rate head-gear of wreaths and sprays of artificial 
flowers, worn with Marie Antoinette fichus, over 
which depended pearl and rhinestone necklaces, 
and of which the sleeves were long and very tight. 
You could hardly name a_ period of history to 
which their style of dress might not have belonged, 
and any one out of a hundred and fifty wai 
have been the wife or sister of Buffalo Bill before 
the Deadwood coach was thought of. 

However, it was all immensely amusing, and as 
I had shirked the 


morning, and was content to read Mr. 


al fresco ceremonies of the 

Cleveland’s 
e, before a blazing fire, in the 
evening newspaper, 


inaugural messag 
| had no reason to regret my 
second visit to the Capital. 


Almost the prettiest woman now in New York 
society is Mrs. Roche, formerly Miss Work, and 
at Miss Callender’s and Miss De Forest’s musicale 
last week she held quite a little court, as she sat on 
a divan in a little 
the grand marble 
miring crowd, 


nclosed balcony at the head of 


staircase, surrounded by an ad- 
This little highly ornamented and 
picturesque looking private box—for so it looked to 
unaccustomed eyes—was a striking reminder of the 
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UE 
“royal box” as seen on race courses, and at 
theatres, concerts and even churches in 
parts of England. It is something quite new in 
the architecture of modern New York houses and 
to the indi- 


various 


certainly gives a “coign of 
vidual occupying it, as it commands a 


vantage ” 
view of 
ball-room, music-room, entrance hall and staircase. 


Mrs. Roc he, who was attired in an exquisite 
gown of pale pink satin, with a profusion of pear! 





ornaments on neck, arms and _ hair, 


looked quite 
regal in her pretty retreat, and it is tolerably certain 
that if the box had been consecrated to royalty no 


such beauty as hers would have been seen there. 


WHAT SHE WEARS 


\ \ Y Hat the fashionable woman wears at this 
time of the year depends entirely upon 
where she is going. When she sallies 

forth, at an early hour of the morning, to attend 
service at her parish church, she is dressed with the 
most scrupulous neatness in a tailor-made gown— 
of which the skirt is no longer bell-shaped, but 













































swelling out from very small beginnings to an um- 
brella-like size and formation, though minus the 
ribs. ‘The skirt does not flap or swing, however, 


but falls flat and straight in front, and is sustained 
at the back and sides by a very stitf foundation lin- 
ing, coming from the knees only. 








DAISY PIERSON 


The change of tashion which obliges the pedes- 
trian to carry nearly double the quantity of material 
required by the petticoat which is now passing away, 
is far from advantageous to those who are compelled 
to walk, either for their health or 
cannot ride; while to the fortunate ones whose car- 
riages are ever in waiting they are pretty and grace- 


because they 


ful enough. “To morning church, however, it is 
quite the correct thing to walk, wd the girl of the 
period does not object to it, as it gives her the op- 
to show her which, 


portunity foot-gear, 


even when soled and tipped with indiarubber, as 


exquisite 


the present condition of the streets makes necessary, 
is extremely fetching to the masculine eye, as he 


watches her trom club windows, or a quiet little 
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corner at Delmonico’s. On her head is worn the 

smallest and closest of capotes, with a dotted veil 

completely covering the face, and she carries, in 

nine cases out of ten, one of the new English prayer 

books, which are daintily bound in violet leather, 

with black crosses and violet-edged leaves. “These 
are larger than the finger prayer books of a year 
ago, W hich could be slipped into the glove, and 
they have a small silken pocket on the inside 
cover to hold the exact coin intended for the 
collection plate. 


For a carriage drive in the afternoon, to at- 
tend receptions, or to make dinner calls, the 
velvet costume of the winter, with its rich sable 
trimmings, and innumerable accessories of dainty 
muff, high Medici collar or ostrich boa, is still in 
onder, as the time is yet distant when spring cos- 
tumes may see the light. 

For evening wear, to judge from the fresh 
gowns that appeared at Miss C allender’s and Mrs. 
Hewitt’ s, one would infer that dressmakers are 
still at work on the Empire styles, but that great 
changes are taking place in the shades and tints 
of color that are coming to the front. The 
most vivid and startling contrasts are now the 
rage. ‘That peculiar shade of red which was 
known fifty years ago as cherry color, and which 
is beautiful i 1 Nature, shading as it does to an 
almost inde alhadite yellow, i is quite beyond the 
reach of any loom or dye to reproduce, and there 
is no shade under the sun, not even cerulean 
blue or grass green, that harmonizes with it. 


Mrs. Burden of Troy 
the other night, at a swell musicale, when she 
wore a gown of cherry velvet and sky blue satin. 
[It was admirably well combined, but the colors 
did not harmonize, and the eect was as dis- 
cordant to the eye as false notes in an orchestra 


gave it a fair chance 


are to the ear. 


At that same musicale, by the way, Mrs. Jack 
Gardiner, one of Boston’s Four Hundred, wore a 
profusion of diamonds quite equal to those of Mrs. 
Astor or Mrs. Vanderbilt. “They were set in one 
long, almost interminable chain, fastened at the 
shoulder with a bow knot, and stretching down tar 
below the waist, and up again, in a succession of 
glittering festoons, which finally marked the line of 
the low-necked corsage, and ended ina huge star 
on the left breast. It was wonderfully beautiful 
and costly, and attracted the more attention as New 


Yorkers wear very few jewels Lent. Indeed, 
they are voted bad form. 
POTENT 


“ [Is there no cure for vanity ?”’ 
“ Yes. A seaside tintype of the sufferer.” 














THAT LITTLE JAPANESE 
E was not “A gentleman from Japan,” 
although he looked so much like one that 
they dubbed him this with one accord. 

He sat at a remote corner of the long boarding 
house table, wedged in between portly Madam 
Blake and another. large boarder, and directly oppo- 
site a pretty little bride from Chapinsville, who 
appeared every day in a new and very elaborate 
tea gown. No one seemed to know who he was 
or where he came from, although his references 
were “ most excellent,” as Mrs. Betz, the landlady, 
said. 

His manners were quiet and unobtrusive ; he had 
no apparent business and spent most of his time, 
between meals, smoking cigarettes out of an open 
window when he was not “lying in his hammock, 
which he had hung between two gnarled old apple 
trees at the very foot of the lawn. 

It was his own hammock and 
looking affair, of dull faded colors, and covers with 
jingling iridescent gew-gaws which tinkled and 
twinkled whenever he moved, and, as he lay 
stretched out at full length (w baie was really only 
five feet two), his oblique eyes half closed, his cap 
on the very back of his head, the queer little semi- 
circle of dull black hair on his gs he cer- 
tainly looked like a little bronze idol or a very 
blaze aged Japanese * Goo.” . 

For a long time no one noticed him, he was so 
quiet and unobtrusiv e, and slipped so gently in and 
out of the room, taking his seat with a slight bow 
to his nearest neighbors, and giving his orders to 
the waitress in a manner which was almost defer- 
ential. But after a while they began to observe 
that no matter how late he was, or how long those 
who had come before him had been waiting, his 
cottee was before him almost before he had taken 
his seat, and his plate of buckwheat cakes or milk 
toast was always the brownest and hottest, and his 
disappeared or came in from the 


weird foreign 


newspaper never 
kitchen in crumpled folds with grease spots on the 
sporting page, but lay crisp and immaculate in its 
damp ‘freshness just as it came from the press, by 
the side of his plate. He was so quiet and insig- 
nificant that the pay men, who were mostly active 
young bachelors in business down town, thought 
him of no account gh paid him scant courtesy, and 
Madam Blake, who overshadowed him with her 
majestic presence, was too full of her own pains 
and aches and the returned 
her, to spare him a thought, while little Mrs. 
Charlie Jones, who was so new a bride that she 
had only just shaken the rice out of her curly locks 
was, of course, too much engrossed with her hus- 
band and the glories of her trousseau to even see 
him. 

Then too, she had had something to learn in 


table manners, for she was a little country girl who 
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Missionary opposite 








had been accustomed to good substantial dinners in 
the middle of the day, consisting of meat and vege- 
tables, followed by pudding or pie and cheese, and 
she had to grow accustomed to the simple lunch- 
eons and the late dinners with their watery soup 
and little dabs of fish, and meat and vegetables, 
which to her country eyes looked small and stingy. 
She had learned, by bitter what a 
“nouveau riche” W ashington dame told one of 
her guests—with much innocent pride in her own 
newly acquired knowledge—* small forks for the 


experience, 


oysters, General.” 

~The remembrance of her first dinner in the 
boarding ‘house, when with moist trembling fingers 
she “* jabbed ” the olives, which she thought were 
some new-fangled pickle, with the little trident by 
her plate, was fresh in her memory, and the hot 
blood still rushed to her face as she remembered 
the half pitying smile of the waitress as she quietly 
rectified her mistake. . 

But she had learned very rapidly and was rather 
inclined now to give herself airs and look question- 
ingly on new boarders, and with compassion on the 
spinsters in the house who were not so fortunate 
as herself in owning a Charlie. 

She, of course, had no eyes for her dark little 
neighbor, and would have no more thought of notic- 
ing him at first than she would ; 
a bisque darkey baby, all of her airs and graces, her 
quips and smiles and merry pranks, were for C ‘har 


i Japanese doll o1 


lie’s eyes alone. 

But, after a while, a queer little cloud, at first 
no bigger than a man’s hand, seemed to creep over 
that corner of the table. 

When Madam Blake began upon the poor little 
Missionary opposite, whose one desire was for rest, 
a loud-voiced dissertation on the topics of the day, 
ranging from Doctor Briggs and the Reverend Mr. 
Preserved Smith to the ice Age and the Russian 
Problem—on all of which she considered herself 
thoroughly fluent—: 
strange little hesitation crept into her manner of 


posted, and was extremely 


speech, her eyes seemed drawn against her will to 
the quiet little figure by her side, always so still and 
so immaculately dressed, and an appealing tone en- 
tered into her strident voice. She did not seem so 
secure in her statements, and it grew to be rather a 
habit with her to say to her quiet neighbor, after 
some unusually assertive statement, in a half depre- 
catory, half conciliatory manner. 

“Po you not agree with me, Mr. Jorale- 
mon?” — 


And he 


whisper, * You are undoubtedly right, 


his sibilant half 
Madam.” 


His acquiescence never seemed to quite reassure 


alwavs answered in 


her, however, and it was only when he was away 


for a meal that her native force and vigor of argu- 
ment returned to her. 
At first the other boarders only 


Madam Blake had found some 


rejoiced that 
one who could, 
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any way, silence her, although they could not un- 
derstand what power there was in that silent little 
man to quiet or curb her voluble tongue ; but when 
she began to seek his companionship instead of 
snubbing him, as expected, they were immensely 
amused. 

It grew to be a matter of daily occurrence for 
her to come out of her room, glance furtively about 
the hall or piazza, then, armed with a fan and a 
mass of crumpled fancy work, trail her flowing 
draperies down the lawn to the shaded corner 
where the glancing sunshine through the apple 
boughs fell on the placid face of the little Jap- 
anese. 

And there she would sit like a portly guardian 
angel, sometimes speaking slowly and hesitatingly, 
but, sonal in utter silence, until he swung him- 
self lazily over the side of the hammock and, doft- 
ing his little russet cap, strolled off to the river or 
down the street ; then and not until then, she would 
gather up her work and her draperies and, with a 
far-off look on her face come slowly back to 
the house. 

The women in the house did not know at first 
whether to be more amused or disgusted. ‘They 
whispered among themselves that such infatuation 
was absurd, that Mrs. Blake ought to be ashamed 
that there was nothing so horrid as an 
falling in love with a boy, and such a 
boy—where were her eyes? Little Mrs. Charlie 
loud in her denunciation and disgust, 


dazed, 


of herself ; 
old woman 


was especially 
the more so as she had plenty of time for dence 
tion, for Charlie had been torn away from her by 
his ruthless employers and sent on a business trip 
to the far west, and she had nothing to do but be- 
moan her fate, change the trimming on her hats 
and watch her neighbors. She was the first one, 
in righteous indignation, to snub Mrs. Blake. She 
had come in trom a trip to town, tired and dusty, 
aud was waiting impatiently for a cup of tea, when 
Mrs. Blake, who brewed her own on the table, 
offered her a freshly made cup. She drew herself 
up and refused in chilly tones and a northeasterly 
manner, and as she did so, she felt a strange little 
numbness creep over her. Involuntarily as she sup- 
posed—she looked across the table, not at Mrs. 
Blake, but directly into her neighbor’s eyes. He 
was looking straight at her. A_ stern, fixed look 
about the corners of his mouth and a_ steady light 
in his black eyes. . 

She thought she heard him say : 

“Take that cup of tea and thank Mrs. Blake 


properly.” 





But no one else seemed to notice it. She looked 
at him for a moment blankly, and a vague remem- 
brance of a kitten and a snake she had once seen 
in a similar position floated through her mind. She 
tried feebly to resist his will; then she put out her 
hand mechanically, and, with her eves still fastened 
upon him, said : . 


“think I will take it. Thank you, Madam 
Blake. You make such delicious tea.” 
Her voice sounded in her ears like a Gregorian 


chant. Over and over the words rang in her brain ; 
a item | a? 
Fs == SS a a 
e ; ews 


I think 1 will take it, Madam Blake, you make such de-li-cious tea, 


But Mrs. Blake, perfectly unconscious of this 
mental by-play and not in the least offended, 
poured her a cup of fragrant Formosa, and the meal 
went on quietly to the “end. 

Well, after that, the same compelling force 
which had made Mrs. Blake ridiculous enveloped 
Mrs. Charlie in its folds, but only she and Mrs. 
Blake knew that it was something stronger than 
their own weak minds and silly souls which made 
them do the things they did, and they never spoke 
of it to each other. 

It was Mrs. Charlie now who sat by the side of 
the hammock, pretty and picturesque, a white mull 
hat shading her apple-blossom face, one white hand 
playing with the gaudy tassels and tinkling brasses, 
the other, with its very new wedding ring and its 
little turquoise guard, lying idly in "thes lap. 

Sometimes Mrs. Blake mounted guard, but gen- 
erally they were alone, and when he slipped out 
of his hammock now ae went down to the river 
Mrs. Charlie followed him and sat in the stern 
while he paddled slowly up and down in the shadow 
of the bank, or drifted gently with the tide through 
clumps of water-lilies and tufts of purple flags and 

catkins. 

And the tongues of the women in the house 
wagged more fiercely and their manners grew more 
and more icy toward Mrs. Blake and poor little 
Mrs. Charlie, for it looked to them, of course, like 
a willing flirtation; and as they were most of hime 
women who could never have had much temptation, 
they were all the more ready with their scorn and 
contempt, and they began, with one accord, to shy 
stones at Mrs. Charlie. 

And, as it is only moral stones which women 
can throw straight, they were some of them bound 
to hit her. . ) 

But she did not seem to notice either the chilling 
contempt of their manners or the little familiarity 
that crept into the tones of the men in the house, 
but still kept up her drives and walks and rows, 
with a dazed look in her eyes which they, how- 
ever, entirely overlooked, or, if they noticed 
attributed to her infatuation. 

And still Charlie did not come. 

And the summer days glided on, the 
gave place to July lilie Sy and the grain grew golden 
in the fields, and the river, blue with the colors of 
the skies above, ran gently down to the sea, and 
the little Japanese went his quiet way, smoking his 
in imperturbable silence, and entirely 


June roses 


cigarettes 




































































ignoring the belated advances of the men in the 
house as they began to think that “there must 
be something in the little beggar after all if he 
could make such fools of Madam and little Mrs. 
Charlie.” 

But though the outside air was clear and sweet 
with all of the perfumes which glorious midsum- 
mer folds in her heart, the inside atmosphere was 
murky and thunderous, ol the righteous indignation 
f the “ lady boarders ” made rapid 
[hey felt aggrieved at such barefaced flirtation in 
their midst, and their vials of wrath, whose capaci- 
ties were like Baucis and Philemon’s tankard, were 
poured equally on the woman who was old enough 

» know better, and the silly litthe wife who was 
not worthy of her husband’s trust. 

And, as is ever the case, the man who was the 
cause of it all went his way unscathed and had 
more attention in the house than he desired. 

For he ignered them all as completely as ever, 
and the walks and the rows with Mrs. Chathie 
vrew longer and more frequent. 

He would saunter out after lunch looking like a 


‘stride 8. 


small brigand, if a brigand ever wore immaculate 
tennis flannels and Roman sash, and ensconce him- 
self in his favorite place, and very soon Mrs. 
Charlie would come out of her room, and looking 
neither to the right nor the left, pass the scornful 
vroup of women on the piazza, pt with eyes that 
saw not and ears that seemed to hear but one 
glide swiftly over the smooth lawn and sit 
down by his side. Then Mrs. Blake would come 
out, hesitating and unwilling, her face flushed with 
the heat and the loss of her midday nap, and follow 
in her footsteps. She did not. speak to them 
either, or, if at all, hesitatingly and briefly. ‘They 
had both grown strangely silent and spent their 
time in their rooms when they were not with their 
new friend. . 

They never joined the groups on the piazza, and 
it was, perhaps, as well that they did not for their 
own peace of mind. 

At last, just as Mrs. Betz, urged on by some of 


voice, 


the other women, was making up her kindly and 
unwilling mind to remonstrate with the offenders, 
the climax came. 

It had been a breathless, sultry day; all night 
long they had gasped and panted ; the breeze from 
the river which had made the nights endurable had 
tailed them, and the sun had risen red and hot and 
dry on a cloudless day. The tall lilies drooped 
their heads and the perfume of the sweet peas and 
the mignonette beds seemed heavy enough for 
distilling. The very notes of the birds were languid 
as they came to the to quench their 
thirst; not a leaf quivered on the apple trees and 
the sound of the river splashing lazily on the beach 
was simply an aggravation. All of the men who 
could stay away from the city that day on any pre- 
text did so, and lay 


riverside 


in careless negligence about 
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the piazza and in the hammocks with palm leaf 
fans and jorums of iced drinks. 

But the little Japanese was as cool and unmoved 
as ever, and in the hottest part of the afternoon he 
unmoored his boat and drifted slowly down the 
river, with Mrs. Charlie looking like a small white 
ghost in the stern, and leaving Mrs. Blake sitting 
in abject, melting silence, under the apple trees. 

“ Great Scott!” said the large boarder, languidly, 
from his hammock; “if it weren’t so hot I be- 
lieve I'd thrash that little beggar.” 

The afternoon dragged its hot and weary length 
to a close, and ‘still they did not appear; Mrs. 
Blake sat silent and alone until the bell rang for 
, then she 
face, and went to her room. 


dinner came slowly in, a purplish flush 


on how 6 The air grew 
more and more sultry; a few dull clouds appeared 
in the west, and when they came out from dinner 
the sky was growing rapidly blacker. ‘The insects 
in the dry grass chirped loudly to each other ; there 
was a dull hush and a sulphurous smell in the air, 
and that strange stillness which precedes a heavy 
storm; then a faint wind began to sway the tree- 
tops; it grew stronger and mightier, and, in a mo- 
ment the skies were as black as night, and the storm 
which had so quickly gathered was upon them with 
all its fury, twisting the branches from the trees 
as if they were tiny 
tearing down the window aw nings, washing out the 
gre vel walks so that they ran like little brooks to 
the river ; and, in the midst of the confusion and 
the scurrying to and fro and 
mocks, and chairs, and _ pillows, closing windows, 


Charlie appeared 


twigs, uprooting shrubbery, 


carrying in of ham- 


and taking down awnings, Mr. 
upon the scene, white, dripping and breathless, and 
demanded his wife. 

There was deathly stillness in the long hall. 
Not a sound but the warring of the elements out- 
side. It might have been a tribunal; and, for the 
first time, as they confronted this poor boy, they 
felt that they might be to blame in some 
— no-one dared to say: 

“ Am I my brother’s keeper ?’ 

“ Where is she?” h “ You must, 

some of you, have seen her. She is not in her 


measure, 


e demanded. 
room. for she needed 
me. What has happened to her? ” 

And still they were silent, until the large board- 
er, more pitiful and more courageous than the rest, 


She wrote me to come home, 


put his arm over the poor young husband’s shoul- 
der, and leading him into his own room, told him 
as gently, and making as light of it as possible, what 
had been going on. 

He bore it very quietly, only saying : 

“] can trust my wife. | 
very ill, I shall go out to look for her.” 

They tried to dissuade him, for although the 


was afraid she was 


wind had gone down the rain still came in straight 
white sheets, and the lightning flashed and zig- 


zagged in the black sky ; but he put them sternly 


aside, and refusing companionship or refreshment, 
started out in the storm. But just as he went 
down the steps a little drenched and draggled fig- 
ure, the whiteness all gone from her dainty frock 
and the wave from her yellow hair, came creeping 
up the path and fell exhausted and fainting in his 
arms. 

He clutched her fiercely to his breast with one 
arm, and pushing the crowding and remorseful 
women away with the other, said : 

““ Keep away from us! I know just how you 
have been slandering her.” 

He carried her into her own room and locked 
the door, and it was only after repeated knockings 
and humble entreating that he would admit the 


landlady and Mrs. Blake, who seemed quite herself 


again, 

All night long they 
worked over her, and in the storm and blackness 
some one drove hastily for a doctor, and it was not 
until the daylight broke and the birds began to sing 
| that she 
came slowly back to life and consciousness. 

And all of this time no one had given a single 
thought to the little Japanese. 

The anxiety for the life that seemed so near the 
boundaries of “the land where all things are for- 


rubbed and chafed and 


over a newly washed and scented world, 


gotten,” had swallowed up all thought or remem- 
brance of him. 

Not until the maid came in next morning to say 
that he had not been in his room all night did they 
begin to even wonder where he was. 

They could not question Mrs. Charlie, for she 
was ly ing on her pillows like a broken lily, guarded 
jealously by her husband, but the mystery of who 
he was and what he had been about was soon 
half-finished letter which Mrs. Betz 
found in his room and which she did not hesitate 
and here it is: 


sé ly ed by 


to confiscate, read and pass around, 
“ Well, Bob, old fellow, 


have had more fun 


lam hay ing a picnic, | 
than | 
| have been trying experiments on 


‘pour passer le temps’ 
had hoped for. 
two very tacile subjects—one a fat old woman and 
the other a_pink-and-white little bride, whose 
has been out of the way. 
kittens, and [ am 


All of 


in the house are watching, and whis- 


husband, luckily for me, 
They follow me around like 
never alone excepting when I wish to be. 
the old girls { 
pering, and longing for something more scandalous 
than ia flirtation, but so far I have not gratified 
them, although I mean to make the pretty subject 
kiss me before them all, before I depart for parts 
unknown. I am going out for a row with her now 
and will finish this letter to night. 
last vou will get from me here as I shall skip 
betore * hubby ’ 


It may be the 


Pe) 


returns 





The letter was destined never to be finished, for, 
as she grew stronger and freed from his strange 
power, Mrs. Charlie was able to tell them, that as 
fearful storm they saw her 


they landed in the 
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husband dashing through the semi-darkness, and 
with scant ceremony and no leave-takings he 
vanished from her sight, leaving her to buftet her 
way home as best she might. 

Of course they were all very indignant, divided 
in their opinions as to Mrs. Blake’s foolishness and 
Mrs. Charlie’s silly weakness, and rather inclined 
to cast the burden of the blame on poor Mrs. 
Betz, and she, at this late day, bethought herself of 
writing to one of his many “ exculions references.’ 
Before her answer came, however, she received ; 
brief note saying : 

“ Mr. Joralemon regrets that he was called so 
suddenly away that he had no time to say good-by 
to his many friends in Mrs. Betz’s hospitable home. 
He begs her to accept the enclosed check for 
amount due and to send as soon as possible lug- 
gage and books to enclosed address. With best 
wishes for Mrs. Betz’s welfare and most aftection- 
ate remembrances for Mrs. Blake and Mrs. Jones, 

“ Her most obedient, 
“ Hugh Joralemon.’ 

With fire in his eye C harlie demanded the ad- 
dress, and with a very strong and lithe riding whip 
in his pocket, and despite the weeping expostula- 
tions of his wife, he took the next train for the lit- 
tle village named in the letter. 

While he was gone, and Mrs. Charlie was lying 
face downward on her bed, flooding her pillow with 
copious showers of mortified tears, a letter came 
from the president of the college to whom Mrs. 
Betz had written. 

“ Madam,” it said, 
you refer, and who, 


“the young man to whom 
with his usual assurance, 
ferred you to me, was suspended from his classes 
at Easter and recommended to seek some quiet 
place where he could pursue his studies by himself. 
He made, while here, a great deal of trouble by his 
mischievous meddling with the mysteries of hypno- 
. 

‘Trusting that he has not made himself unpleas- 
ant in your family, and that you will exonerate me 
from ever having given him permission to use my 
name as reference, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 


“ Francis Nott Wright.” 


The sun was sinking with his usual placid dig- 
nity behind the western hills, a_ little perfumed 
breeze came blowing off from the river, 
Charlie, fushed and triumphant, came up the gar- 
den walk. 

* Did you catch him? ” asked the portly board- 
er, ¢ eagerly, taking his cigar trom his lips. 

Charlie smiled and drew the whip from_ his 
pocket. 

Its lash was worn and frayed, its sinewy litheness 
forever departed, its stock split its entire length. 

“ Great Scott !” 


when 


said the boarder. 
Eliza Chester Atwood. 














































































































AS SEEN BY HIM 


Am really dying of ennui. [| am so bored. 
| Everything bores me, don’t you know ; and it 

even tires me to talk of myself. Here I am in 
rida at San Augustine, booked at a large hotel. 
1m waiting for my yacht—a modest craft, by the 
I do not think I could be per- 
aded to invest in a steam yacht. 


cr 
— 
e 





iv—a sloop. 
They are 
vensive playthings from which one gets no fun 
hatever. Of course there is the pleasure of 
tertaining, and of planning the proper clothes fot 
e’s crew and all that sort of thing, but it palls 
a chap after a while. 

Two days of gazing from the window of a 
itty car out on barren wastes and pine forests 
terminable, and wretched villages where the rain 
s taken all the paint out of the houses and be- 
eared the ground with the brightest red and 
llow. Hotels—well—I never can get anything 
eat in this country outside of New York, except 


New Orleans and San Francisco. Oysters are 


rved—at least they were at Jacksonville—sans 





ells, and I really believe they were either canned 
refrigerated, and that they came from New 
rk. My man Prigsby—I always call servants 
. English 
stom and puts them at once in their place—is 


their surnames; it is an excellent 
ing to get the lint out of an evening suit, which 
wore at the Assembly in Philadelphia, where they 
Il still cover the floor with crash and eat supper 
1 the stairs. I believe Philadelphians call these 

Thank heaven, we do not have 
em at Delmonico’s. 


ngs features. 


\ly guns are in their cases, and so are my rods. 
have a very handsome gun case of London make, 
hich, however, | bought in New York, for one 
ist, you know, patronize home industries. | 
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believe I read an account somewhere, in one of 
the public prints, about the pigeon shooting in 
Westchester and at Babylon and I think at Rock- 
away. The person that wrote it—some penny-a- 
liner, I fancy—seemed to think it very odd that 
George Work should have been properly dressed 
tor the shoot—that he should have had his tweeds 
on. I believe thoroughly in that, even to the 
Glengarry cap, which Scotland. 
Winthrop Rutherfurd shoots in gloves, which is, 
of course, the right thing. 


one wears in 


I am glad | am not in New York for Easter. | 
always disliked that vulgar promenade on_ the 
Avenue, although it was a jolly lark to stand at 
the club window and see the creatures go by. 
There is nothing really very startling in spring 
clothes this year. Men in demi saison are sporting 
blood-red ties in profusion ; rough cheviot long-skirt- 
ed frock coats,in blacks, mixed or grays. “he top 
hats are a little bit more curly as to brim, and the 
trousers are in rather dark patterns. Some white 
silk and light hued flowing scarfs are worn, the 
ettective. The 
course, is extremely pliable and is tied in the regu- 
lation Prince’s knot. 
quite in form for boutonniéres. My friend Lord 


white being very material, of 


Violets, a little crushed, are 


Lurgan and his best man at his recent wedding 
wore these beautiful flowers, and the Prince also is 
now using them in preference to the gardenia. Of 
course, the demi-mourning for the Duke of Clar- 
ance has something to do with this. I am glad, 
however, that the violet should be recognized, for 
it possesses both fragrance and beauty. 


It is decidedly bad form in this country—or rathet 
I mean in New York, where men pay the most at- 
tention to Fashion—to blossom forth at Easter in 
I always remain away from the city 
A well-dressed 


new raiment. 
until after that festivity is over. 
man is, at all hazards, conservative about his clothes, 
and does not adopt any violent changes in their cut 
and style. The literature of coats and trousers 
seems now to be much in form. A London anda 
New York tailor have both written books on the 
subject. I have them here at my elbow. One, 
by the New York man, has a highly illuminated 
cover in gold and drab, with the Prince’s feathers 
surmounting the title ** Dress.” “The other, from 
London, is called the Best Dressed Man and ts really 
quite a readable little pamphlet. A Fifth Avenue 
tailor has just sent me his spring announcements 
elegantly engraved on lavender paper with his crest 
—and why should not a tailer have a coat-of-arms 
or without arms, as he chooses? (I really believe | 
have made a joke.) ‘This man has adopted a more 
euphonious expression than the name of his trade. 
He is no longera tailor, but a “ Maker of Men’s 
Clothes.” 













































“HIM” DESULTORY NOTES 


FROM CRESTS TO ** BACHELOR DENS” 


Alking about crests, I believe I mentioned 
having received a letter recently from 


a man who should have known better, 





with a highly illuminated coat-of-arms, around 
which was the motto of the English royal 


family, “ Dieu est mon droit!” and the letter 
paper was a bright saffron. I do not believe 
“papeterie.” It should be of the 
plainest. It is chic, however, to have your fam- 
ily crest upon it. If you have no crest—or rather, 
if you have failed to discover one in your family— 
go to a heraldry place and get an expert to design 
or pick one out for you. You must surely have 
an English, or Dutch, or even Irish name which is 
entitled to its coat-of-arms. Seal your letter with 
wax, and impress upon the seal your ring, which 
should have also your crest cut into it. 

I do not approve of men wearing many rings— 
in fact, one, a seal ring, is comme il faut, although 
Fecackuen wear diamonds—one solitaire sunk into 
A late fad in presents to men is to 

case or a card case, with the crest 
It is thus more valuable as a 


in fancy 


a gold band. 
give a Cigarette 
of the giver upon it. 
souvenir. 


I spoke, some weeks ago, about the disuse of the 
custom of a servant bringing in your card when you 
are making a call, even for the first time. A call 
upon a woman dail always be made in the after- 
noon—at least, in New York we call at no other 
time, choosing, if possible, the hour when the tea is 
brought in, and it is neither daylight nor dusk. 
Bend your card slightly at one end, so that it laps 
over about a quarter of an inch, w hon you hand it 
to the man. Never stay any longer than fifteen 
minutes, and always—as in w hist—reserve your 
best wed for the — d’état. Rise immediately 
after you have said, or have tried to say, something 
either brilliant or aisle, or at least amusing. 
Go then at once, and do not dally for a long adieu, 
keeping your hostess standing. Y our visit will then 
leave an agreeable impression, and you will no doubt 
hear—if it is your first call—from the man who 
has brought you, that Miss Jones or Miss Smith 
had remarked to him a few nights afterwards, at 
the Assembly, or the theatre, or even the Vaude- 
ville Club: “What a charming man that Mr. 
Brown is. He was in such form. I wish he would 
call again; and I intend to send him a card for din- 
ner at an early day.” 

Then, my dear fellow, you are truly a lucky dog. 


In speaking of evening dress, I forgot one little 
called to my attention on 
If you are dancing, or 


item which has been 
more than one occasion. 
even if you are at a dinner, the patent leather slip- 


per, pointed, and with a ‘Beck velvet bow and 
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buckle, made just in the same style as that affected 
by women, is most popular. I say slipper, although 
I think that the old name of “ pump” still clings 
to this very low shoe, which otherwise does 
not resemble that article of other days. From 
Paris and London come very chic boots of high], 
varnished patent leather, very pointed at the toc 
and with black silk uppers. These are used fo: 
afternoon and reception wear. With the low shoe 
I always have black silk hose, perfectly plain, and 
a few with a little white figure in silk threads em- 
broidered upon them. Two dozen pair of thes: 
comfortably last me a season. For the economica 
man, black lisle thread hose have certain attrac- 
tions, but I do not approve of them. There is m 
article of dress for which the modern laundres: 
seems to have so voracious an appetite as for black 
silk hose. First one of the pair will disappear and 
then another. Still, I could never prevail on my 

self to wear black lisle thread with low shoes. | 
would invariably feel cheap and uncomfortable. 
Hose of any other color, in silk or in lisle thread, 
are not permissible with low shoes and evenin; 


dress. 


There is an old-fashioned 
is well dressed only when his attire is such 
as to call for no particular comment. At first 
glance there seems to be much truth in this maxim 
of our grandfathers, who were much less trammele« 
than we are, in the fashions of their day. There is 
such a conventional sameness about our clothes at this 
end of the century that individuality in dress seems 
almost an impossibility. And yet, it exists in thi 
same degree as when men wore flowered silks and 
satins and powdered their hair. If you give clos 
scrutiny to a man, who you know dresses well, 
you will be sure to find that he has some littl 
manner of accentuating a detail of his costume i: 
such a way as to impart to it a personality, and t 
suggest some particular elegance or refinement. |i 
may be in the trim fit or the set of his coat, th 
nicety of his gloves, his shoes, or again in the fash 
adjust his 


saying that a man 


ion in which he may arrange his tie or 
scarf pin. One man may always seem well an 
appropriately dressed, another never, and yet they 
both have the same I know a millionai: 
who spends a fortune on his clothes and who 

glass of fashior 


tailor. 


most anxious to be considered 
He is of a somewhat careless, rollicking dispositior 
and despite the united efforts of himself and an ii 
reproachable valet, his predominent traits alway 
break out somewhere in his dress. I have nev« 
seen him on the street when he had his hat o 
straight. It always, for some inscrutible reason, 
settles a little to one side. Once, several year: 
ago, when I was with him at a country hous 
where he had not brought his entire wardrobe, ther: 
was sudden occasion for him to attend a funera! 
I was in mourning at the time and I loaned him 
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HAD TO GIVE UP 


Jack Ford: ** Why did—(puff)—old Roxy go into bankruptcy ’ 
Tom De Witt: ** Ah, you see, his wife puff was in Paris, his daughter ia 
his son in college—and the—(puff)—strain was too much for him. Thank 





hat which had a deep crape band upon it. As soon 
as he put it on, it, as if by instinct, instantly careened 
over his left eye. I was never able to wear it 
afterwards and [ have always distrusted the man 
since. 


Of boots and shoes, the English lasts are pre- 
ferred. Not very pointed, but more so than last 
season. This last is more pointed than the 
London one, but the toe is so gracefully rounded 
as to banish any suspicion of the revival of the 
odious “ toothpick ” which has been 


with the 


consigned 
to oblivion ready-made scarf and the 


wooden club. 


I had a romantic and artistic friend who furnished 


his room in cherry and gold and insisted on hav- 


ing seins wood backs tor his brushes SO as to 
I always thought that room a 


The bed was of bright polished 


match his furniture. 
little bit elaborate. 
brass with gilt ornaments, and spread ‘of daintiest 
The wall paper was dark 
red and the few pictures for which it served as a 


lace over yellow satin. 


background, had heavy gilt frames. ‘The dressing 
cherry 
inlaid in gilt, the chairs being upholstered in yellow 
satin. A peculiar characteristic of this room, was 
that every statue and picture represented a Venus, 
from the modern creations of a Bouguereau to 
copies of the marvelous creations of ancient Greece 
and Rome. ‘The man who occupied this splendid 
bedroom, strange to say, lived by the proceeds of 


table, dun of drawers and chairs were 


the race course and had picked up his rather crude 
liking for art in odd moments. 

A well ordered dressing table and a tastefully 
arranged room, have accomplished much even in 
the more serious questions of life. Crowns have 
been won and lost through the bad cooking of a 
I remember when in the ‘Tyrol, 
few years ago, I was obliged to put up at a forlorn 


prince’s chet. 


inn, in one of those picturesque but dreary mountain 
‘There I met a most charming wealthy 
We were detained—a_ party of 
ten, nearly dead with ennui—by a stress of most 
mugey 


villages. 


American widow. 


ge weather. Qn the second day 
arrived by the solitary English 
globe trotter in the inevitable Mackinsudh and with 
the inevitable Alpenstock. He was shown to his 
room, but soon emerged, his storm raiment. shed, 
and glorious in huge British checks. 


wretched 


there diligence, a 


He sat down 
in the reading room and was soon busy in devour- 
~ My friend, 
the widow, shortly afterwards disappeared to get 


ing an ancient copy of the Galignani. 


something, which a stupid servant had neglected to 
bring from her apartment. 
radiant, the 


On her return we saw 


her face clouds of boredom entirely 
dispelled. 
“ 7] should like to know that man 


designating the 


,” she exclaimed 
new arrival, “I am sure he must 
be a delightful fellow and one of excellent position.” 
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“ Why?” was the general query. ‘ Because, 
Madam replied, “as | passed his room, a moment 
ago, I could see into it, the door being partially 
opened. He has such ‘lovely brushes and toilet 
things, and they are so nicely arranged. Why it 
all looks as if he had brought his man with him— 
and yet he must have buen it all in a few minutes. 
He is a man to be cultivated.’ 

They met. He was the son of an English peer 
and—so they were married. Moral. 


’ 


A CRUCIAL TEST 
‘And you think he loves you? 
“| am afraid he does. 1 sang to him for an 
hour and a half last night, and when I stopped he 
asked me to go on.” 


HER GREAT EFFORT 


He was not hump-back or deformed, 

As his shape might denote ; 
His wife had simply tried to mend 

The lining of his coat. 

NOTES ON NEW YORK 

ALGERNON FOTHERGILL (on a tour through the 
United States) enters this paragraph in his notes on 
New York, which he will publish on his return to 
England : m The wickedness of the people here is 
such that even little children who can neither walk 
nor talk may be seen running through the streets 
cursing and swearing, and smoking vile cigarettes.” 
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PLEASE COPY 


* A Doll’s House?’”’ 
* 1 don’t know—probably the author of * 


A Rag Baby.’ 
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B. ALTMAN & CO. 

Have received their first shipments of this season’s importations of 
LADIES COSTUMES, HATS, BONNETS 
AND CHOICE LINES OF 
SILKS, VELVETS, LACES AND TRIMMINGS 
1iTH—1igTH STREETS—SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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SOCIETY 


He last week has not savored much of the rigorous 
penance and denial of Lent. ‘The glorious spring 
weather with which the week began seemed to act 


like a tonic on tired people, and the many social functions 
of the week were hailed with delight. 


Monday evening the Forbes-Leith reception was like a 
London crush. All the world and his wite were present, 
and one man who was late in arriving had much the same 
experience aS the Englishman in the Social Departure. _ Find- 
ing it impossible to push through the crowd he said: ‘* Oh, 
I say, can’t you let me pass, you know, I'm at the party.”’ 
Aiter midnight the crowd was less and then there was some 
dancing. The Prussian Court band, which has not before 
been heard in a private house, played so entrancingly that it 
was easy to forgive the tair devotees for breaking their vows 
of not dancing during Lent, just for this one time. Mrs. 
Griswold Gray, Miss Irvin, Mr. and Mrs. James A. Bur- 
den, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Irvin, Mrs. Paran Stevens, 
Miss Berryman, and Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Elliot were 
among the many who were present. 


Tuesday the Dickey wedding and the opening of the 
Hotel Waldorf were the principal events. ‘The Stevens- 
Swann wedding and the Whiting reception made Wednes- 
day also gay ; and last evening the last musicale given by Miss 
de Forest and Miss Callender, and the last subscription con- 
cert, which took place at Mrs. Paran Stevens’s the same 
evening, not to mention any number of dinners, sewing 
classes and luncheons, made up a very gay week. 


Very few new gowns have been worn and every woman 
is the object of much interest to every other woman she 
meets, for the fashionable modistes tell their customers 
very frankly that there is to be a 
In place of the dreaded crinoline there is a probability of 
Che umbrella skirt, as 
one bright girl says, sec ms as though it were about to close. 


great change in all gowns. 


tighter gowns than ever yet worn. 


Mrs. Hugh Dickey, Jr., chose Tuesday tor the day of 
her wedding to Mr. Charles F. Dickey, Jr. 
Chantry, where the marriage was very quietly celebrated, is 


Grace Church 


quite the swell place tor a small affair of this kind and some 
of the most prominent weddings in the past few years have 
taken place there. 
traveling costume and the groom was, as a groom should be, 
in radiant spirits. he newly 
hearty congratulations from everyone. 
Miss Louise Whitney. 

Mr. Charles Dickey, Jr. 


The bride looked very handsome in her 


married couple received 
Mrs. Dickey was a 
Her first husband was a brother of 


Mr. Robert Center's second reception, last week, was very 
His sister, Mrs. Thomas 
the guests, who were many in number, 


successful. Hitchcock, received 


Some excellent 


music was provided and the general verdict now is that 
bachelors’ entertainments are very delightful. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., are still at Ash- 
ville, N. C., where Mr. and Mrs. Smith Hadden have been 
visiting them recently. Ashville has been quite a_ resort 
this season tor New Yorkers. Mrs. Cass Canfield and Mi 
Houghtaling, among others, have been there almost all win 
ter. Mr. George Vanderbilt's wondertul chateau there is 
not yet completed and workmen are always busy on the 
house as well as the wide area of ground which the estate 
covers. Only one wing shows, it is said, any signs of 
being finished, but when once it is finished it will be some- 
thing to be proud ot. 


The Vanderbilt family, as rumor hath it, are to play 
at the World’s Fair The W. K. Van 
derbilts have taken a house and the other members of the 


‘“happy family 
family are to take turns in visiting them. Perhaps a glori 


fied version of Box & Cox will be enacted. However, 
great wealth is acknowledged to give a repose of manner r¢ 
ligion is powerless to bestow, so the ordinary frets and wer 
ries of combined housekeeping will, probably, not be too 


obtrusive. 
7 


One of the most beautiful dinners given in New York 
this season took place last Saturday evening 
by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Dodge 
Rosden-Burn. 


with small tables, decorated most tastefully with spring 


It was given 
tor Captain and Mr 

The large dining-room and hall were filled 
flowers whose freshness and beauty seemed almost symboli 
cal of the lovely fresh faces and gowns of the pretty women 
Whether by accident or design, Mr 
invited most of the pretty women in society, and each and 
every one looked her best. Mrs. Pelham-Clinton, who has 
been abroad for some time, has but gained in beauty, and 


Dodge certainly had 


was most rapturously greeted by her many friends. Mi 

Goddard, Mrs. Duncan Elliot, Mr B. C. Porter, Miss 
Otis and Miss Bend were noticeable even among the many 
Atter the dinner the Misses 
way, have met with great success this winter in their banjo 


others. Leach, who, by the 


playing and darky songs, played and sang, and the guests 
lingered long where all was so delightful. 


The opening of the Hotel Waldorf Tuesday evening, 
attracted Not only was the Hotel itself a 
wondertul sight, but the number of beautiful women in 


a la ree crow d 


beautiful gowns, made a remarkable picture. One woman 
wore a gown of bright red velvet and her only ornaments 
were two long, wavy feathers in her hair, composed entirely 
ot diamonds. ‘The effect was somewhat Mephistolian but 
intensely striking. Mrs. Sloane in white satin with diamond 
tiara, Mrs. Richard Irvin in blue brocade and white lace, 
and Mrs. Jay ilso in blue and white were particularly notice- 


able. 
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SAILINGS AND ARRIVALS 


Those who wish to advise their friends of intended departure are informed 
that statements for this department of VoGUE should reach the office not later 
than Monday noon of the week of issue. 


Sailed from New York, S. S. Teutonic, March 8, 1893. 

-~-Mr. Wm. Agnew, Mr. James Alexander, Mr. S. M. 
Cargill, Viscount Ennismore, Mr. John Greenough, Mrs. 
Greenough, Mr. Frederick Jennings, Mr. J. J. Lennox, 
Mr. W. A. Murray, Mr. W. N. Murray, Mr. Wm. : 
Weir, Mr. R. W. Weeks. 

Sailed from New York, S. S. La Bretagne, March 11, 
1893.—Mr. Frederic R. Coudert, Mr. Frederic R. Cou- 
dert, Jr., Mrs. E. Griswold, Marquis de Portes, Mr. 
Douglas Stewart, Sir John S. D. Thompson, Lady ‘Thomp- 
son, Miss Thompson. 

Sailed from New York, S. S. Servia, March 11, 1893. 

~Mr. Robert W. Furgesson, Mr. John Rodgers, Mr. H. 
Mason Raborg. 

Sailed from New York, S. S. Havel, March 14, 1893.— 
Mr. and Mrs. George N. Curtis, Miss Emily Herriot, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. Lehmann, Mr. E. Livingston, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. A. Tillinghast, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Watson. 

Arrived in New York, S. S. La Bourgogne, March 12, 
1893.—Vicomte d’ Abzace, Madame d’Abzace, Mr. W. 
R. Amory, Mr. Kingsbury, Mr. W. R. Russell, Mr. G. 


Schwab. 


RECEIVING DAYS 


e purpose of th epartment is to provide a remedy for the non-receipto 

| i I J ly f ur tot 

cards through errors and accidental omissions in visiting lists, postal errors, etc. 
MONDAY 


Mrs. Henry G. Marquand, 11 East Sixty-eighth Street. 

Mrs. Harold Godwin, 814 Madison Avenue. 

Mrs. Frances Schroeder, Miss Schroeder, 27 East Thirty- 
first Street. 

Mrs. Henry Galbraith Ward, 816 Madison Avenue. 

Mrs. Westervelt, Miss Westervelt, West Fiftieth 
Street. 

Mrs. F. M. Barr, 220 Madison Avenue. 

Mrs. Jordan L. Mott, Jr., 17 East Forty-seventh Street. 

Mrs. A. Brevoort Bristol, 220 Madison Avenue. 

Mrs. Charles Livingston Hyde, 10 West Twentieth 
Street. 


TUESDAY 


Mrs. Hamilton McK. Twombly, 689 Fifth Avenue. 

Mrs. William Douglas Sloane, 642 Fifth Avenue. 

Mrs. Whiting, 382 Fifth Avenue. 

The Misses Babcock, 636 Fifth Avenue. 

Mrs. Frederic Goodridge, Miss Goodridge, 256 Fifth 
Avenue. 

Mrs. Auguste Noel, Miss Noel, tog Waverly Place. 

Miss J. D. Ogden, g East Thirty-fifth Street. 

Mrs. William C. Egleston, 19 West Forty-sixth Street. 

Mrs. George T. Adee, 13 West Forty-eighth Street. 


WEDNESDAY 


Mrs. William 
eighth Street. 


A. Perry, Miss Perry, 23 East Thirty- 


rFHURSDAY 


Mrs. Daniel F. Appleton, 28 East Thirty-sixth Street. 

Mrs. John Pomeroy ‘Townsend, 53 East Fifty-fourth 
Street. 

Mrs. Barger, Miss Barger, 389 Fifth Avenue. 

Mrs. Elliot C. Cowdin, Miss Cowdin, 14 West Twenty- 
first Street. 
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FRIDAY 


Mrs. Richard Hunt, 2 Washington Square, N. 

Mrs John H. Davis, 24 Washington Square, N. 

Mrs. John W. Minturn, 22 Washington Square, N. 
Mrs. Charles G. Francklyn, 15 Washington Square, N. 
Mrs. Fordyce D. Barker, 36 West Fifty-first Street. 
Mrs. Reginald C. Francklyn, 64 Clinton Place. 

Mrs. Charles A. Post, 21 Washington Square, N. 
Mrs. Alfred de Castro, 19 West Fiftieth Street. 


PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent) 


An AmbBassapor’s BAaLL—NEWLY D1scoverepD Dyes 
WuicH Have Been TAKEN ADVANTAGE OF FOR Cos- 
TUME PURPOSES BY A PARISIAN ARTIST—FLORAL AND 
LIGHTING DINNER TABLE EFFECTS 


F the Carnival has been far from brilliant here, Lent 
seems likely to make up for it, as entertainments of 
all kinds are the order of the day since the beginning 

of what we usually call in France les semaines noires (the 
black weeks). 

At the soirée given by the Comte and Comtesse de Gail- 
lon a few days ago, at their beautiful chateau in Anjou, 
the mistress of the house, who is always on the lookout 
for new ideas, inventions and surprises for her guests, had 
hit upon a most charming device in order to provide every 
one of us with a dainty souvenir of the evening. Five min- 
utes before the midnight supper was announced the doors 
of the dining-room were thrown open, and two footmen 
wheeled into the salons a large cart of silvered rattan, filled 
to overflowing with bouquets of white and purple violets. 
Each bouquet was placed in a tiny cornucopia made of fine 
gold filagree, engraved with the word ‘* Souvenir,” followed 
by the date of the reception. ‘There were a number of 
young girls at Mme. de Gaillon’s on that occasion, and it 
was a delightful sight to watch them as they swarmed 
around the flowery cart to select their share of the fragrant 
plunder. Mlle. de Toulgoet, who was the belle of the 
evening, wore an exquisite frock of sky-blue silk gauze, 
slightly embroidered with silver and seed pearls, and a 
Valenciennes lace Marie Antoinette fichu, the ends of which 
were brought back to the front of the corsage, where they 
were fastened by a cluster of dark-blue cornflowers. ; 


A gown which created quite a sensation the other night 
was worn by the Vicomtesse de Janzeé, at the select per- 
formance given by the Opera Comique. It was of pale 
mauve velvet, covered with a marvelous Oriental embroid- 
ery in gold and silver, amethysts and pearls being introduced 
in the fairy-like stitches of the beautiful design on a white 
satin ground. <A high Medici collarette, also studded with 
jewels, corresponded with the Kakochnick-shaped diadem 
of pale mauve velvet, glittering with huge diamonds, which 
The enthusiasm still 
reigning here for everything Russian has created a perfect 
furore for the Kakochnick, or velvet diadem sewn with 
precious stones, which the ladies at the Court of St. Peters- 


the Vicomtesse wore above her brow. 


burg wear at all ofhcial functions, and Parisian jewellers 
have received during the past season many orders for these 
eminently becoming and graceful ornaments. 


Talking of St. Petersburg makes me think of a letter 
which I received a few days ago from one of my cousins—a 
very pretty woman—who is spending the winter in the Rus- 
sian capital, and wherein she describes the superb ball given 
by our Ambassador, Count de Montebello, in honor of 
Their Majesties, on the 14th. It appears that it was one of 
the most gorgeous ¢¢ fétes*’ given in the Muscovite capital 
for many seasons, and my own experiences of Russia permit 
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me to assert that nowhere in the whole world is there to be 
found luxury comparable to that displayed on the banks of 
the Neva. The Embassy was on that night wonderfully 
decorated with flowers ; the great hall, indeed, having been 
transformed into a grotto of silvery rocks, where a cascade 
and fountain bubbled into a large, shell-like basin of Labra- 
dor, filled with blossoming water-lilies, pink nympheas, and 
tall irises—a balmy contrast indeed with the frozen world 
outside { Dancing was kept up until the small hours, and 
the supper, which was served at half past one o’clock, was 
magnificent in the extreme. The ball was opened by the 
Empress, who danced with the Comte de Mentebello ; 
while His Majesty, Alexander 111, indulged in a mild little 
flirtation with our charming Ambassadress, who looked lovely 
in an Xvulith century gown, powdered hair, patches, and 
matchless diamonds and sapphires. The Grand Duchess 
Vladimir wore a dress made by Felix, of palest pink velvet, 
with a long train bordered by rouleaux of sable ; two black 
wings powdered with diamonds in her hair, and a stomacher 
of diamonds and rubies. I cannot resist the pleasure of de- 
scribing also my cousin’s toilette, for it seems to me that noth- 
ing more ideally pretty can be imagined. The bodice and 
court train were, she tells me, of stra.v-colored corded siik, 
bordered with a thick cordon of Russian violets sparkling 
with diamond dewdrops ; the petticoat was of old ** Point de 
Flandre ’* intermingled with diamonds and violets; a gar- 
land of the same flowers, also powdered with brilliants, 
surrounded the decolléetage, and a Kakochnick of violet 
velvet, diamonds and emeralds nestled in her fair hair. 


The recent visit of the Emir of Bokhara to St. Peters- 
burgh has led to a revival by society there of the old 
Oriental fashion of ‘* dostorhanes.”’ ‘The ‘* dostorhane ”’ 
consists in having, on reception days, a table in the drawing 
room or boudoir draped with embroidered silk and loaded 
with gold and crystal dishes and flagons containing bonbons, 
light pastries, contections of roses, liqueurs and other tooth- 
some morsels and beverages. This hospitable custom is 
already being adopted in the salons of the Faubourg St. 
Germain here, and will, I teel, certainly meet with as much 
¢* zakouska,’’ which also hails from 
Russia, so completely have Muscovite fashions been adopted 
in France. The ** zakouska’” is served on a side table in 
the dining-room and ts composed of caviar, pickled sterlet, 
barch (a clear soup made of beet roots and hops), in oxy- 


success as did the 


dized silver cups, apple salad, ete., etc., kimmel and kwass, 
(native beer), and when the guests file in to dinner they 
gather around this table in order to make their choice from 
these various appetizers, before taking their place at the 
dinner table. 


One of our most celebrated artists has just made a dis- 
covery which is likely to create a perfect revolution in the 
tashionable world, and which cannot but rejoice the heart of 
every wealthy woman possessing a taste for the beautiful. 
rhe painter in question, M. Felix Regamey, had long been 
puzzling over some antique varieties of Chinese silk, the 
ground of which was dyed in a gradation of tints ranging 
trom dark to light like a melting wave of soft color, and 
which were decorated with drooping garlands of admirably 
painted flowers as delicate as if they were executed in pastel. 
Long he brooded over this difficult problem of producing in 
Paris the same material. 
owns some of the largest dye-works in France and who, 


At last he met a gentleman who 


grasping the painter's idea with enthusiasm, succeeded in 
obtaining tor him some heavy silks double the ordinary 
width and which are tinted in gradually deepening shades 
toilowing the width of the material. For instance, one of 
them destined for a court train is of a dark damask-rose red 
at the top, and passes through the loveliest variations of 
pink, finishing at the bottom in a ripple of pearly dead- 
white. It is almost impossible to describe the effect pro- 
duced, but I may say that this peculiar softness of tone is 
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only found in the petals of some few splendid flowers. On 
this delicate background the artist painted a shower of roses 
both dark and light with buds and leaves, tied here and 
there with true lovers’ knots, and so unique and exquisite is 
this dress that, in spite of the enormous price asked for it, 
it was immediately purchased by 
Duchess who was married a few months ago. 


a young and beautiful 
M. Felix 
Regamey is now at work upon a dress of graduated blues 
strewn with forget-me-nots and corn flowers, which I had 
the pleasure of admiring yesterday, and which, even in its 
unfinished state, looks as if it had been designed by the 
fairies. ‘The price of these masterpieces is a sufhcient 
guarantee against their ever becoming vulgarized, and the 
colors which M. Regamey employs for painting them—also 
invented by hit—are so solid that no amount of rubbing 
or folding can injure them. 


Nothing could have been prettier or more spring-like 
than the table which the Duchesse de Bellune arranged with 
her own hands for an informai little dinner which she gave a 
few nights ago. When we entered the dining-room she 
asked us laughingly whether she would not be well able to 
make a living as a florist ; for indeed none else than a per- 
son endowed with the most refined of tastes could have de- 
vised anything quite as lovely as was to be seen there on 
that night. No heavy gold or silver surtout, no top-heavy 
epergne loaded with fruit obstructed the view, but on the 
fine cloth edged with Venetian point were a succession of 
tiny baskets of spun crystal in which delicate snowdrops 
nodded _ their little green-cricked necks. A narrow white 
moire ribbon was tied in windmill bows to the handle of 
each basket and meandered all over the table, caught up 
now and again with a cluster of pale yellow cowslips and 
pink periwinkles. 
complete a flight of white and yellow butterflies, tastened to 


To make the illusion of spring more 
invisible wires, hovered over the flowers and so true to na- 


ture were these velvety insects, trembling and_ glittering 
above the table, that our first impression was that they were 
alive. 

Neither candlesticks nor candelabra are used just now at 
dinner, and are most advantageously replaced by the good 
old-fashioned hanging lamp which sheds so pure and steady 
a light and does not interfere with one’s seeing the persons 
seated at the opposite side of the table. On the occasion 
above mentioned the hanging lamp was of silver, and be- 
neath it hung a larger basket than those on the table, from 
which garlands ot snowdrops climbed on to the silver lamy - 
chains. After dinner an old 


seventy-five years of age looks more like a woman of forty, 


Marquise, who, although, 


and a well-preserved one at that, imparted to me a few little 
secrets to which she asserts she owes her wonderful pres- 
ervation trom wrinkles, toothlessness, baldness and 
ills inflicted by time. 
for which I sincerely hope I may be forgiven later on, and 


other 
I will commit here an indiscretion 


describe what this fairy-godmother told me. 

‘«©You must never wash your face and hands with cold 
water, my dear child,’ she said, in her low, musical voice ; 
‘¢it hardens and reddens the skin, and ends by giving one 
the appearance of a dairymaid. I, myself, have made a 
point of taking every morning the following bath, and as I 
have done so ever since I can remember, I think that I may, 
without presumption, recommend it: “Iwo pounds of bar- 
ley, two pounds of rice, four pounds of bran, and three 
handfuls of sweet marjoram and lemon-verbena leaves are 
tied up in a bag of sheer muslin and placed in my tub. 
Boiling water is poured over it, and after a quarter of an 
hour the bag is squeezed so as to make the milky substance 
amalgamate well with the water. Cold water is then added 
until the bath is temperate, when a wineglassful of essence 
of verbena is thrown in, and it is ready. 
my bath over fifteen minutes, and always go back to bed for 
half an hour after Ihave taken it. At night I wash my face 


I never remain in 
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with a solution of bicarbonate of soda and rose water. I 
put ona little violet powder and then go to bed and sleep 
the sleep of the just. Moreover, I eat very little butter, no 
pastry at all, and I drink nothing stronger than claret and 
water, or very light tea.” 


I thanked her for these excellent hints, and, when gazing 
on her apple-blossom complexion, her bright blue eyes, 
white, even teeth and abundant silvery hair, I could not help 
but think that she must indeed have discovered Ninon de 
L’ Enclos’s secret of eternal youth. I forgot to say that she 
also told me about the care of her teeth and hair. Her 
mouth she rinses three times a day with arnica and water, 
and she goes through a thorough shampooing twice a week, 
with white soap and warm water, in which the juice of two 


lemons has been squeezed. Comtesse de Champdoce. 


LONDON 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


Here is a most marked change in sleeves. ‘They are no 
I longer stiffened out with crinoline as they were two 
months ago, and in many cases they are much less 
voluminous. Velvet, however, is still the favorite ma- 
terial above all others and a contrasting color is consid- 
ered the happiest combination. But when the sleeve 
is of such rich material as velvet or brocade it is made 
less full, the puff well gathered at the top, and then allowed 
to fall carelessly in natural folds to the band which holds it 
in its place, and which may be put quite high up on the 
forearm, making a short full puff, or midway down, form- 
ing a longer half sleeve. For day gowns the top of the 
sleeve, also puffed, should come only just below the shoul- 
der, from which to the waist a tight undersleeve marks 
every outline and curve of the wearer's arm. For Miss 
Saunderson, of New York, Mme. Elise had only lately 
completed a very charming Empire evening gown, which 
certainly merits a tew words to itself. It was of very sott 
black satin, fitting perfectly to the figure in front, bodice 
and skirt cut all in one, the back brought from the middle 
of the shoulders in a very narrow graduated Watteau plait. 
Ihe most exquisite old lace, beautifully mellow in tone, 
formed the turn-over bertha which fell well away from the 
shoulders, and also draped the front of the skirt. The side 
seams of the skirt opened slightly over an entre-deux of fine 
jet and amethyst passementerie. The sleeves were very 
large, short puffs with a tight undersleeve reaching almost 
to the elbow. The effect was altogether distinguished and 
uncommon, though simplicity itself. 


In cloaks and occasional véetements there are several new 


modes. A very lovely one tor evening wear, made tor a 


grande dame du monde, was in clair-de-lune velvet shot, 


with under notes of rose pink in a brocaded pattern, a band 
of jeweled galloon finished the bottom, while the neck and 
the tronts were decorated with a ruche of rose pink ostrich 
tips. ‘The back was laid in two pleats reaching from the 
yoke to the end of the garment. The yoke was composed 
entirely of the jeweled passementerie, and the sleeves were 
double, the upper half square, in the velvet, falling over 
close ones of rose tinted brocade. The lining was of rose 
tendre silk, and coquettish bows of rose pink satin ribbon 
were fetchingly arranged on each shoulder. 

A demi-saison sorti du bal for a young girl was also ef- 
fective in finest white. face cloth, lined throughout in shot 
blue and silver silk, and having a wide band of silver braid 
allaround. ‘The over cape had a high collar of white ostrich 
feathers and was finished by a fall of deep silver lace, while 
a tea gown just on its way home to a swagger West End 
mansion I found very desirable. ‘The material was the fin- 
est silk béege in tiny lines, and the form a modified Empire 
with a deep breast frill of truly exquisite jeweled gauze. 
Che tront of the skirt opened over a petticoat of the same rich 
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chiffon, while full soft sleeves of the bege fell to the elbow 
over cuff of the gauze to the wrist. A most becoming 
ruche of rose crépon finished off the throat. The train was 
rather short, brought from the shoulders, graduated in very 
narrow at the waist, but falling out wide at the bottom. 


These are a very few of the novelties not shown to the 
uninitiated —indeed, here one needs a particular billet din- 
troduction for Mme. Elise is one of the royal modistes, 
and quite as royal as they in her own genre. As a matter 
of fact, there is no Mme. Elise now, she having died some 
years ago. Her husband, Mr. Isaacson, the Conservative 
Member, benefited largely by the business, and their daugh- 
ter it was who married Lord Beaumont not so very long 
ago, bringing him as her part of the contract a most sub- 
stantial dower. The house has always been an especial 
favorite with the Princess of Wales, and her photograph is 
everywhere in evidence. The present head manager of the 
modes department is a lady very well known in smart Lon- 
don. She is a woman of position and influence, and to her 
clever judgment and charming taste the continued success of 
business is greatly owing. 


Jewelry is to be a decided feature of the coming season ; 
precious stones of ali kinds are to be displayed on all occa- 
sions by those who are fortunate enough to possess them, 
and even quite young girls are to be permitted to deck out 
their charms in diamonds, sapphires, rubies, and emeralds as 
their fancy may suggest. One of the prettiest decorations for 
débutantes is a flat bow of velvet to match the tone of the 
dress. This is mounted on a wire curved to fit the head at 
the back, and is either studded with small brilliants or has a 
diamond slide in the centre, or is fashioned of fine wrought 
gold set with rubies, diamonds, turquoises or sapphires. 
For older grande dames and young married women noth- 
ing is more fashionable than the small upright tiara. Lady 
Emily Cadogan, whose wedding this week was the one so- 
ciety event, had no less than three of these delightful ad- 
juncts among her wedding presents—one from her father, 
Lord Chelsea, all in diamonds; one from her mother, in 
diamonds and sapphires, and one from the bridegroom, the 
Earl of Lurgan, in diamonds alone. Indeed, Lord Lur- 
gan’s gifts were princely in their magnificence ; gems of 
all kinds seemingly counted for nothing; they appeared 
everywhere, in a complete parure of diamonds, in bracelets 
of rubies, turquoises, sapphires, chrysoprase—the stone for 
the moment—in rings galore, in a ruby and diamond 
watch, and culminated in a magnificent gold-mounted 
‘«“Tiny’*’ Cadogan, however, 
is quite one of the most popular girls of the day, 
and her popularity was shown by the splendor and 
number of the souvenirs she received. Lady Emily's wed- 
ding gown was particularly lovely, made of rich white 
duchesse satin most exquisitely embroidered around the hem 


dressing-case. Lady 


in graceful festoons, and on the bodice in seed pearls, and 
further enhanced by a drapery of beautiful old English 
point lace, the gift of her mother. Her veil was of white 
tulle, held by a small wreath of real orange blossoms from 
the Culford Hall conservatories—Lord Cadogan’s place in 
Suffolk —and her bouquet was a most graceful arrange- 
ment of lilies of the valley. Diamond stars, flower sprays 
in precious stones, diadems and single stone necklets are 
the favorites next to tiaras. The ‘‘necklet’’ indeed is 
quite a revival of olden days, and affords many charming 
opportunities to the arts of the lapidary and jeweler. The 
smartest design is a deep colarette of pearls held by bars of 
diamonds at regular intervals. Seven rows of large Oriental 
pearls of the purest value bound together in this fashion 
form an enchanting decoration for a slim round throat. 
English women have always been famous for their jewels, 
and among the most celebrated are Lady Londonderry, 
whose tiara of splendid stones every one knows, Maria, 
Countess of Ailesbury and her exceptionally fine emeralds, 
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rivaled only by those of Mme. de Falke, the wife of the 
\ mbassador. Beautiful, too, are the Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch’s and Lady Wharncliffe’s turquoises, while the famous 
sapphires and diamonds of Georgina, Lady Dudley, concern- 
ing which so much gossip was afloat, are beyond compare. 
Equally of note are the wonderful rows of pearls belonging 


to the present Duchess of Devonshire ; the actual ropes of 


pearls of handsome Lady de Grey, and the now historic 
black pearls which once decked the fair beauty of Eugenie, 
the Empress, now the property of Lady IIchester, the chate- 
laine of beautiful Holland House. Mrs. Arthur James also 
possesses some very beautiful rubies, though these are dis- 
tanced by Mrs. Mackay’s royal parure of the same ; while 
imong more modern acquisitions come Mrs. Bradley-Mar- 
tin’s cords of diamonds and magnificent rubies, also Mrs. 
\stor’s superb diamonds, and Miss Van Wart’s emeralds. 


Americans are well to the fore in the coming issue 
‘the Art Journal for March, which is to be an especially 
strong number. ‘The illustrations of the first article, a re- 


umé, to be continued, on Mr. Henry Tait’s collection of 


modern pictures, which he has just presented to the nation 
is a free gallery, and for the building of which the erstwhile 
ite of old Millwall prison has at length been definitely se- 
cured—include George H. Boughton’s A. N. A., Weed- 
ing the Pavement; Orphans, by T. B. Kennington, and Sir 
John Millais’s famous Vale of Rest, never before reproduced 
n black and white. Mr. Herbert Schmaltz, the brother-in- 
law of pretty Miss Dorothy Dene, contributes an article on 
Christian Art, and another even more interesting monograph 
will be on Mr. Whistler's Paintings in Oil, by D. S. Mac- 
Coll, to illustrate which there will be a series of reproduc- 
ions from Mr. Whistler's paintings, the majority of which 
ave never before appeared, and notably the famous Gold 
Screen—a caprice in purple and gold —will torm a full page 
illustration, 


The discussion as to the final disposition of the Hon. 
Nelly Bass’s hand and fortune is the topic of the hour. She 
the only child of Lord Burton and will inherit a cool 
j Prince Francis of ‘Teck is still the 
ivorite in the field, though the Tory faction say the Queen 
vould never permit such a marriage, and Lord Burton is 


300,000 a year. 


eported to be equally inimicable to such an arrangement. 
His daughter must marry ‘¢a man of property and_posi- 
tion!** A capital pour parler! The Earl ot Chesterfield 

also talked of,—and you will remember, Vocue, that 
irely three years ago he was reported to be engaged to 
Miss «* Fly’? Garner of New York, now the all too well 
nown Lady Gordon Cuming. Lord Chesterfield is quite 
he most swagger young man of the hour; very good look- 
ng and the best dressed man going. But he will apparently 
‘¢have none of it’’; he is too smart as a matter of fact. 
Lord Tullibardine is also spoken of, but he too seems 
lessed with an unappreciative mind. Royalty is likely to 
vin after all; for what woman could resist the title of 


rincess ? and an English princess bien entendu! Diane. 


Che custom of announcing guests at different social func- 
tions has been generally observed this winter, and one sees 
he advantage of it when a hostess who has been abroad for 
ome years receives her friends at an afternoon At Home, on 
er return. 
’y name, to say the right thing, to inquire about the absent, 
nd all this without any effort to remember, or any fear lest 


She is, in this way, able to greet each individual 


i lapsing memory or detective eyesight may play her false 
ind be the means of making embarrassing mistakes. And 
t is a pleasure to add that our Hibernian men servants are 
etting to have a clearer understanding of their duties in this 
espect, and are now actually pronouncing names with cor- 
ectness and comprehension. 
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PORTRAITS 


MISS DAISY PIERSON 


, Iss Daisy Pierson, whose portrait appears in this 
M number of Vocue, made her début last winter. 

She is the daughter ot General and Mrs. J. Fred. 
Pierson, who spend their winters in New York and their 
summers at Newport, where they have resided for many 
seasons. They entertain very lavishly at both places, and 
Miss Pierson 


clever and extremely unaffected girl, and is quite famous as 


is a great favorite. She is an unusually 


a horsewoman, being also an expert tandem driver. 


MISS HELENE MURPHY 


Miss Helene Murphy, whose photograph is published in 
this number of VoGueE, is the charming daughter of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. D. T. Murphy, formerly 
sister of Lady Wolseley. 

Miss Murphy inherits her father’s American sentiments. 


t this city, and 


She has lived quite long enough abroad to appreciate the 


conditions of her native country, and although she speaks 
with a charming English accent, has no desire to be consid- 
ered other than an American 


girl, She is spending this sea- 
son in New York, where she has been the fortunate recip 


ient of many graceful courtesies. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS 


He young girl in the frontispiece wears a fetching 

I gown of silver gray ottoman silk trimmed with steel 
beads Che corsage, embroidered with steel beads, 

is trimmed with black velvet bows and there are many put 
fings and frills of white chiffon. Her hair is dressed with a 


suggestion of the ¢*chignon *’ which, it is said, has come in 


again. The young man wears the regulation afternoon 
dress consisting of black frock coat and light trousers. His 


boutonniére is a white chrysanthemum. 


The young man 
business suit of checked tweed in brown colors 


on the right of our sketch (page 202) 
wears a 
with flecks of red, a dark blue cravat and drab gaiters over 
his bluchers. His companion is dressed in an ofhce suit of 


dark blue diagonal. 


Of the two figures in the foreground of the double plate 
(pages 208-209), the woman wears a gown of shot cheviot in 
The full bell skirt is trimmed 
with ruffles of green velvet cut on the 
bronze silk. 
cloth heavily embroidered in green, bronze and gold. ‘The 


tones of bronze and green. 
bias and lined with 
Her coat is rather long, and is of dark green 


high collar is edged with a border of feathers and she wears 
a felt hat of the military shape called Frederick the Great, 
ot green felt edged witha gold cord, and trimmed with 
dark green velvet and gold pompons. Her 
wears a frock coat of dark gray with a somewhat rough or 


companion 
shaggy surface and with very long skirts. His trousers are 
of the same color only lighter in tint, and his dogskin gloves 
are stitched with black. His English silk hat is bell crowned 
and curved in the brim and he wears a dark red cravat tied 
ina Prince’s knot. 

Just behind this pair on the promenade are seen another, 
rown trimmed with 


b 


the lady wearing a turquoise blue cloth 
bands of darker blue, and a light drab coat with three little 
capes lined with silk. Her hat ts of tan colored felt trimmed 
with blue velvet loops in turquoise and dark blue velvet 
wears an overcoat of brown 
Melton cloth -with velvet collar and a brown Derby hat. 


The young man with her 


lo the right is a group of three, the most prominent 
member of which is a lady dressed in dark violet colored 


cloth, the skirt trimmed with rows of black velvet edged 
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with jet. Her cloak is of the same material as the gown, 
and has two rows of black feather trimming around the bot- 
tom. The yoke is of purple velvet, finished with a narrow 
rutHe of the same, and the collar is of black ostrich feath- 
ers. The violet colored velvet hat is lined with purple and 


trimmed with pansies and velvet loops. The lady with her 
has a suit of bluish gray with deep collar and ruffle of blue 
gray velvet, and her little black velvet bonnet is ornamented 
with a bunch of promegranates and jet antenne. ‘The man 
in the group wears a long black frock coat, gray trousers 
and a black silk hat. 


The taller of the two men in the plate on page 215 wears 
a mixed gray and black frock coat of rough texture, with 
waistcoat of the same material. His cravat is of the blood- 
red color so much in vogue, and is tied in a Prince’s knot. 
He has an inner or false waistcoat of Marseilles. His trous- 
ers and gaiters are gray, the trousers showing a narrow stripe 
of a darker color. The outer waistcoat is double-breasted. 
The young man with the cutaway coat wears a hat more in 
the French than the English style. It is straighter and not 
His waistcoat is of white figured Marseilles, 
and his cravat is of rich white silk. He also wears gray 
trousers, but with a faint check in the pattern, and patent 
leather shoes. The handsome young fellow who heads the 
article «* As Seen By Him”? is in the fashionable morning 
attire so often described. [The umbrella and stick handles 
shown on page 7 are purchasable of Amasa Lyon, New 
York. | 

Ball gown (page 203) of apricot satin, the full bell skirt 
veiled with gauze embroidered in gold, and trimmed with a 
deep flounce of lace with pattern outlined in gold threads. 
A ruche of satin makes a heading to the flounce, and the 
round skirt is bordered on the edge under the flounce with 
a similar ruche. The corsage is cut slightly in V shape and 
is of apricot velvet with a bertha of embroidered gauze put 
onas a full ruffie. ‘There is a bow of apricot velvet which 
makes a finish to the belt in front, and one at the bust. The 
hair is dressed high and is ornamented with a superb jeweled 
butterfly. The long gloves reach to some distance above 


the elbow. 


bell crowned. 


Henry E. Abbey assures me that the opera-goers at 
the Metropolitan next season need have no fear of 
fire evermore. ‘*1 have engaged,’’ said he, ‘‘the 


man Who used to be the Superintendent for me at Booth’s 
Theatre. He saved the lives of two thousand people there 
one night and he put out, singlehanded, a fire in the sub- 
cellar that, if continued, would have exploded the boiler. 
He is an expert in his particular line and I have given him 
carte blanche to protect the opera house.”’ 


I learn further from Mr. Abbey that there will be no 
German opera in his regular season and Mr. Abbey makes 
this statement emphatically. It is barely possible, he adds, 
that some of Wagner's operas will be revived in a series of 
productions quite distinct from the series of French and 
Italian operas. 


Che production of the Poet and the Puppets, which 
Charles Frohman announces will take place in April, at the 
Garden Theatre, will be most amusing. It is a parody, 
written by Charles Brookfield, the inimitable English actor, 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
EUROPE AND AFRICA 


A small party is being organized for an extended tour in 
Europe and North Africa, to leave New York about Sept. 
roth of this year, and be absent fourteen months. The 
journey will be made under the most favorable conditions. 
For tull details, address, Mr. CHANNING ELLERY, 228 
West 38th Street, New York City. 
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on Oscar Wilde’s Lady Windermere’s Fan, and the princi- 
pal character is Oscar himself. For stage purposes, Mr. 
Wilde is called simply A Poet. He is discovered in a 
soliloquy and he follows out a train of thought as to what he 
shall do in the future, and he decides that he will write a 
play that shall be altogether unprecedented in the annals 
of the stage. With this purpose in view, he summons 
fairies, and they appear in the semblances of Henry 
Arthur Jones, A. W. Pinero, Shakespeare, Brinsley 
Sheridan and Ibsen. Mr. Wilde is thereupon made to say 
that he is *¢ foolishly fertile’’ and has called upon his ad- 
visers simply to help him out with a few stale situations by 
way of contrast to the freshness and vigor of his own genius, 
and the rest of the play is in the same vein of caustic raillery. 
It will be rather dificult, however, to find in America an 
actor Who can give point and resemblance to the mimicry of 
the inevitable Oscar. 


A BOSTONESE IDEA OF GOOD FORM 


6s His pretty conceit comes to us from Boston, where 

I the advent of a baby inthe B. family is celebrated 

by the sending of cards with the infant’s name, 

weight and date of birth engraved on his own little paste- 

board which is tied to his papa’s and mamma’s by a piece of 
white ribbon.”’ 

When the above appears in one of our leading journals 
and is termed ‘a pretty conceit,” it’s about time that 
Vocue’s voice be heard. We regret that we are forced 
to differ with this opinion, and pronounce the custom hopelessly 
vulgar, no matter what its origin. However, for those few 
vain people who still care to go on advertising themselves, 
we insert the following design, trusting that it may meet 


with their approval : 
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oo AND DINNER DECORATIONS, 
CHIC NOVELTIES 
kK j. COLLINS, 

Designing Rooms, 28 and 30 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


ADAME ALDINA MONTEVERDE, 
ROBES AND MANTEAUX, 
295 FirrH AVENUE, New YORK, 
Takes occasion to announce that her season's styles for coming Spring of *93 
have been received. 
The patronage of discriminating ladies is solicited with the fullest guarantee 
of satistaction, 


THE JOHANNIS SPRING is situated at Zollhaus, in 
Nassau, Rhenish Prussia, near Niederselters. It is a very 
deep spring, abundantly charged with carbonic acid gas, 
and its product, Johannis, forms a very pleasant sparkling 
table beverage. It goes well with wines, and especially 
forms an excellent addition to milk as a children’s drink. 
It contains alkaline, but no ferruginous constituents, and 
may be taken with much advantage in cases of gout and 
dyspepsia.—Chemist and Druggist. 
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Any of the umbrella handles shown 
M in our plate are of natural woods 
in rustic shapes. Some of them 
are bent, others are roots of shrubs either indigen- f 
ous or imported. The woods most in use for 
the purpose are crab, furze and box. They undergo a \ 
process of scraping and polishing, which alters the 
coloring of the parts, so that each handle is in several 
shades, the lighter parts being polished and making a 
slightly raised figure upon the darker ground. Wexel 
is the name given to some of the imported wood 
Silver and gold are frequently used in conjunction 
with these woods; sometimes as bands merely, 
and at other times forming a ball or flattened sphere N 
of fine repoussé work. Both for sticks and umbrellas, “NY 
handles of carved and stained ivory are in good form. 
Horses’ and foxes’ heads beautifully carved and stained in 
natural colors are shown, and are very handsome. The 
umbrella of to-day is a slender, delicate-looking affair 
combining strength with an appearance of fragility, 





and is really a work of art. A man’s umbrella 
has a shorter stick than that of a woman, but the 
handle is not less handsome as a rule. Many 


women are using colored silk umbrellas now, and 
those of a dark red color, with cherry sticks and 

dark red porcelain handles, are very effective 
7 Blue, green, maroon, brown and red are some 
| of the favorite colors, also beautiful handles of 
*} Dresden china, gold and_ silver enamelled in 
colors, carved ivory and tortoise shell are much 
in vogue, and are shown in every variety of 
form and design. Some uwique handles are 
crystal balls in crimson, pink, blue, amber and 
other colors richly overlaid with gold or silver in 
delicate open work of scrolls and flowers 
Others are balls of gold slightly flattened, with 
patterns of tiny blue forget-me-nots, or scrolls 
and arabesques in brilliant colors, all 
in Russian enamel. Again, there are 
twisted crystal tops overlaid with pierced 
silver in various patterns. Fancy handles 
of wood such as are described above 
are, however, much used by women, but 
the black umbrella with natural wood stick 
and handle is always in fashion and always 
in good taste. 


~~ 
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SPRING FASHIONS 





The next number of Vogue, March 2sth, 
will be made up with special reference to 
spring fashions. It has a great many draw- 
ings of new gowns for street and house, town 
and country, service and pleasure. A capital 
story is illustrated by Francis Day. There 
are more than the usual number of drawings 
trom Paris and the advertisements are numer- 
ous. The advertisements are referred to now 
because it is evident to Vogue readers that 
the beautifully illustrated pages of Messrs. B. 
Altman & Co., Hilton, Hughes & Co., Henry 
Newman & Co., are quite different from ordi- 
nary advertisements, and distinctly valuable to 
every reader. Such business firms are the 
leading merchants of New York, with an ex- 
tensive stock of the finest goods. The mag- 
nitude of their dealings, the number of their 
customers, the variety of tastes they supply, 
are amazing. 

Such establishments—and they are not a few 

make one conspicuous feature of metropollt- 
tan life. To carry an agreeable idea of this 
business to distant points, to give a visual im- 
pression of what a New York merchant offers 
to purchasers, to show the kind of thing he 
trades in, is the object of Vogue's Illustrated 
Advertisements. They are unique of their 
kind. They are most artistically produced, and 


they are bringing business to New York. Such 


houses can be corre sponde d with ] hey ittend 
to letters Chey knowa good customer by in 
stinct. If one wishes a fine gown from a New 
York house—or a fine hat—or a coat—the 


United States mail will carry the letter that a 


Vogue Illustrated Advertisem 


nt has prompted 
For these reasons we invite special attention 
to the advertisements in the Spring Announce- 


ment number—next Saturday——2sth March. 


Fitth Avenue 


Auction Rooms 


238 FIFTH AVENUE. 


WM. B. NORMAN, Auctisneer, 


Will conduct sales of Antiques, 
Porcelains, Books, Paintings 
and Engravings, Artistic 
Furniture and Art 
objects gener- 


ally. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS _IN- 
VITED TO THEIR NEW GALLERY 


FOR THE ALE OF PAINTINGS. 


ON A BITTERLY COLD 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 
VOGUE is issued weekly on Saturdays. 
Head Office, 61 Union Place, Southwest Corne f 18th 
Street and Fourth Avenue, New York. Cable iress: 


** Vogue, New York.” 
London. Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street 
Paris. Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 
Subscription for the United States, Canada an 
Four dollars a year in advance, postage tree, | 





countries in the postal union, five dollars a yea tage 

free. Remit by check, draft or postal or expr 

order, Other remittances at sender's risk.  95i 

ten cents. : 
Advertising orders should reach the office not Jat nt 

A.M. Friday preceding the week of publicati« \\ 

special position is required the order should b week 

earlier, 


= CHILDREN’S DRESSMAKLING 
CO. 10 East 15th Sr., (Profit Shring) 
Fine Hand Made Infants’ Clothing. 


Coats & Dresses tor Children and Young Girls. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


TAKE pleasure in announcing my removal 
to more commodious quarters at 
240 FIFTH AVENUE, 
BETWEEN 27TH AND 28TH STREE’S, 
where I will open the approaching seaso) with 
the latest novelties, appropriate for Kiding 
Habits, Ladies’ Tailor-made Costumes, Jack- 
ets, Etc., Etc. 
With thanks for past favors, and hoping for 
a continued patronage, 
Very respectfully, 
A. F. MULLER 
LaTE, 14 WEsT 23RD STREET. 





FE Twyerrort 


253 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


PRRECT 


STYLES. 














